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A Testimony from Lewes and Chichester 
concerning PRISCILLA 


Monthly Meeting, 
RICKMAN, deceased. 
[ Read in London Y. M., 1860.] 

When contemplating the character of those 
whom we regard as having, through the bound- 
less love and mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
passed through death unto life, and who had 
been in good measure enabled, whilst on earth, 
to walk worthy of the name of a disciple of Je- 
sus, how forcibly are we reminded of the truth, 
that by the grace of God they were what they 
were. Wesee that they were thereby redeemed 
from the spirit of the world, led on in their 
heavenward journey, enabled to overcome their 
besetting sins and to manifest to all around that 
they were followers of a crucified Saviour. 

Our beloved, departed friend was the daugh- 
ter of John and Sarah Rickman, of Wellingham, 
near Lewes, in the county of Sussex. 

The decease of her last surviving parent oc- 
curred only a few months before her own death, 
and almost her whole life was spent under the 
paternal roof. 

She had the advantage of a very guarded ed- 
ueation, under the influence of parents whose 
care it may truly be said to have been to edu- 
cate their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. 

At about the age of twelve years it was very 
perceptible that her heart was given to the 
Lord, and her affections set on things above. 
She sought to commune in secret with her God, 
and closely to scrutinize her thoughts, words and 
actions; she observed much simplicity in all 
things, and as she advanced from childhood to 
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youth was remarkably preserved in the early 
warmth of her first love. 

She possessed a loving, tender heart, ever 
ready to extend the hand of help to those who 
asked or needed it. Self-denying, a true sym- 
pathiser with all, she came to esteem it a plea- 
sure and a privilege (using the language of an 
Apostle) to wash the saints’ feet, and to do good 
unto all men. 

Although eminently cheerful in her disposi- 
tion and deportment, ever ready to enter into 
all the rational enjoyments of a large and ener- 
getic family, and throughout her life an ardent 
admirer of the beauties of Creation, yet her 
Bible, and books of a decidedly spiritual char- 
acter, very early became her favorite study, 
combined with the practice of daily private 
retirement to wait upon the Lord. 

In her thirty-eighth year she first appeared 
a¥ a minister, and in the prospect of this solemn 
éngagement she was deeply humbled before her 
Lord, feeling herself as one of the very least in 
the family of Christ, and many were her fears 
lest she should enter on the work unbidden; 
but after obeying what she believed to be the 
voice of her Master, her mind was relieved, 
serene and peaceful, nor did He in whom she 
confided leave her to herself or require at her 
hands what he did not grant strength to perform. 

She was frequently engaged in the exercise of 
her gift, and her words were accompanied with 
unction and weight, meeting the witness in 
many hearts. 

Whilst she gave clear evidence of the sound- 
ness of her faith in the propitiatory sacrifice and 
atonement made by the Lord Jesus Christ, on 
the cross, for the sins of the whole world, a more 
frequent characteristic of her Gospel ministry 
was a very simple and affectionate invitation to 
her hearers to love Him, their dear Redeemer, 
with the whole heart, and to submit themselves 
unreservedly to his inward work of grace in the 
soul. 

There are probably none within the limits of 
this Monthly Meeting who have not, along with 
many others beyond our boundary, shared and 
acknowledged the sweet influence of her cheerful 
piety, her Christian counsel, her faithful yet 
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gentle admonitions, or the lively exhortations in 


first speaking as aminister. “ ‘Be ye clean that 


which she was wont in word and doctrine, and| bear the vessels of the Lord’ is a command 


also by her life and conversation, to invite all to 
follow Christ. 

An instructive instance of her devotedness and 
simple dedication once occurred when she was 
travelling with two of her frieuds in a railway 
carriage with a rough and boisterous company, 
whom she was constrained in the love of the Gos- 
pel to address, reminding them that whilst they 
all were travelling together upon the same jour- 
ney they were also travelling upon another 
journey of much more importance, and pressing 
upon them the need of being prepared for its 
termination. The coarse language which had 
called forth her exercise ceased at once, and 
before separating each individual acknowledged 
with gentleness and gratitude the words which 
were thus shown to have been fitly spoken. 

She visited, with the cordial unity and con- 
currence of Friends, and generally in company 
with her sister, Rachel Rickman, many parts of 
England and Scotland, almost universally in- 
cluding the families as well as the meetings of 
Friends. She would often say, “If I havea 
service, it is to individuals, my heart goes out 
to each ;” and many were the precious seasons 
with very lowly and hidden ones which resulted 
from her faithfulness to this call. 

For several years Friends in Ireland claimed 
much of her thought, under an apprehension 
that a general visit to them would be required of 
her, and this feeling was confirmed on her at- 
tending the Yearly Meeting in Dublin, in 1852, 
allusion to which is made among her memoranda 
as follows :— 

“‘T feel inclined here to record an impression 
that has dwelt upon my mind, that, all unworthy 
as I am, it may be my call to spend a little time 


Sn nesses nese 


in Ireland, the attraction to my friends in that | 


nation has felt so strong; yet, whether an open- 
ing or strength for it, physically or spiritually, 
may now be granted I cannot see. 


which is often brought to my remembrance, but 
when [ look within and see and painfully feel 
how much remains that has not passed through 
the fire, it seems an awful thing to raise a finger 
in any service, however small, for the dear 
Master.” 

“1 mo. 8, 1842. My mind has of late been 
greatly tried by impatience. O thou Gracious 
One, who was meek and lowly, be pleased in 
thy mercy and power to subdue this evil temper 
and to sanctify my vessel, that it may offer up 
pure incense unto Thee continually. Keep the 
fire of thy love always burning on the altar, that 
all impurities may be consumed, and my whole 
soul may become a burnt offering to thy praise.” 

“10 mo. 20, 1857. My spirit craves on 
behalf of the religious Society of which I am 
privileged to be a member, that it it may be 
kept in the secret place of the Most High, and 
thus abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 
May the principles and testimonies thereof, be 
upheld in faithfulness and integrity by those 
who profess them. May they be bowed in true 
lowliness before the Lord, that through bound- 
less and condescending mercy it may again be- 
come strong for his name and cause, out of the 
nothingness of the creature bringing praise unto 
Him who can enable both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure.” 

Her last illness was long and her decline 
very gradual. It was borne with great patience 
and resignation ; she felt its termination to be 
very uncertain until a short time before her 
decease, and on one occasion, conversing with a 
friend, she very simply said that it seemed very 
pleasant to her whichever way it might be. 

On another occasion, at a much later period 
of her illness, she repeated, “A foretaste of 
heaven, how sweet it is;” and upon several 
messages of love being given her from distant 


May the! friends, in acknowledging their kindness, she 


Good Shepherd graciously watch over and pre-j replied, “I would send love to all, for I love 
serve his flock of every class in that part of the |everybody, but I have not strength to particu- 


fold, and in an especial manner my heart goes | larize.” 


During a trying paroxysm of her 


forth to my fellow members in religious profes-| disease, in reply to an expression of sympathy 


sion. 


May He keep them as the apple of the | she said, “Iam very comfortable, I have nothing 


eye, may He bind them to a reception of his/ left to wish.” 


counsels and his guidance, may He lead them in 
and out continually to the place of watering.”’ 

Although the fulfilment of this embassy of 
love was eventually prevented by her declining 
health, yet it appears from her further memo- 
randa that her heart was completely dedicated 
to the service, and we trust that her exercise 
of mind and even this record of her Gospel love 
and solicitude may be grateful and profitable to 
many of our dear fellow professors in Ireland. 

The few following extracts from her memo- 
randa have been selected as characteristic of the 
habitual frame of her mind :— 

12 mo. 26, 1840, being about the time of her 


A few hours before her death, recurring to 
her early life ske said, “It was in my thirteenth 
year I found my Saviour. He has been with 
me all my life long and I have loved Him and 
endeavored to serve Him, and He is with me 
now.” She retraced, with a heart full of grati- 
tude and praise, and as one then unbound in 
spirit and on the confines of the eternal world, 
the numberless mercies vouchsafed to her during 
her earthly pilgrimage by her never-failing 
Friend and Almighty Helper. 

Her strength gradually declined until the 
evening of her death, when the family was 
gathered in her chamber, not at all expect- 
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ing that the close was so near. A holy sol- 
emnity prevailed, reminding those present of 
the words of the Patriarch, ‘“‘ The house of 
God—the gate of Heaven.” It was a season of 
prayer and praise. 

During its continuance, and unperceived by 
all, her purified spirit passed the boundary of 
earth, to be, we reverently trust, for ever with 
her Lord, another added to the great multitude 
which no man can number, of all nations and 
kindreds and tongues, who stand before the 
throne and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands, crying with a 
loud voice and saying, Salvation to our God, 
which sitteth upon the Throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever. 

She died on the thirtieth of 10th month, 
1859, in the fifty-seventh year of her age, and 
was buried at Lewes on the 4th of Eleventh 
month ensuing. 


~cciciaagitialian 
For Friends’ Review. 
A CONTRAST. 


The newspapers of the city of New York, a 
few days since, announced that the son of Queen 
Victoria would, on a certain day, arrive in the 
city. It was arranged that he should land at 
the Battery, ride in an open carriage to the 
City Hall, and, after a short delay there, resume 
his route through Broadway to a hotel in the 
upper part of the city. He was a young man of 
good moral character, as those words are gen- 
erally understood, and was doubtless worthy of 


darkness came and covered them before the ob- 
ject of their desire drew near. Then, there 
was a brief flitting vision of a carriage with 
six horses, and in it were two men in black coats, 
and one in a scarlet uniform, and a beardless 
boy sat beside them. Then all was over, except 
the weary tramp of the soldiers, called out to 
do him honor. A few had seen the Prince of 
Wales. They had all spent their afternoon; 
they had neglected their business; they had 
omitted, perhaps, some act of charity, or of 
kindly feeling. What had they gained? Any 
new truth? any good lesson? No. Any addi- 
tion to their substance? No. They had had 
a flitting glance of one who was only known to 
them by name, who had never benefitted them 
in any way, and who might never, in any way, 
affect their destiny. 

A few days after this, I was reading in a 
record of inspired writing, the history and the 
attributes of a being who was declared to be 
the Creator of all things. It said distinctly 
that without him was not anything made 
that was made; that he has existed from all 
antiquity, and would continue in power and 
dignity when this earth, and heaven itself, 
should pass away as a scroll. It spoke of his 
merciful care over the children of men. The 
great men of the world had run their race on 
earth ; and after their mighty deeds had been 
accomplished they had passed away, and He 
alone could save them. In Him alone could any 
man have any hope; He was king of kings and 
Lord of lords. Wonderful in His power, in 


esteem, yet his name was entirely unknown in| His wisdom and in His majesty; wonderful 
the annals of great enterprise or the achieve-}also was He in His mercy. J read that all men 
ment of great deeds. There was nothing won-|had sinned; that they had incurred a fearful 
derful in his character, nothing unusual in his! penalty for their transgressions, and that there 
personal appearance, and yet we learn by the) was no power in them that could restore their 
newspapers that his advent excited the greatest! purity or enable them to escape impending 
enthusiasm. The Battery was crowded with the|punishment. This was known and acknow- 
citizen soldiery, who had that day left their or-'ledged by this majestic Being, and he left the 
dinary avocations, and had come forth to do, bosom of the Father and the adoration of an- 
him honor in the manner they deemed most gels, and came down on earth to save mankind. 
imposing. Gray-bearded men, the fathers of , He took upon’ himself the form of a poor and 


the city, donned their best habiliments, and met 
him twenty miles away to offer their hospitality. 
The guns of the grim fortresses that lined the 
harbor, pealed forth their noisy weleome as he 
approached, and the shipping was dressed from 
truck to taffrail in the gaudy signs of jubilee. 
But it was in the city itself that the greatest 
demonstration was made. The broad street was 
filled with men, women and children, who stood 
waiting and watching, hour after hour, uneasily, 
for his approach. The lofty buildings on each 
side for four miles were hung thick with clus- 
tering piles of humanity; every window was 


despised mechanic, and in the body prepared 
for him endured the scorn and insults of those 
he came to save. Yet he bore all patiently, 
going about doing good, healing all manner of 
sickness and all manner of disease among the 
people ; and when his mission was accomplished, 
and he had set us an example of purity and 
love and holiness, that we should follow his 
steps, he offered up his life by an ignominious 
and most suffering death as an atonement for 
the sins of all men, and ascended up into 
heaven where He ever sitteth at the right hand 
lof God, making intercession for us. 


filled, every door step was crowded, and multi-| My mind was wrapt in wonder, as [ read of 
tudes looked down from the roof-tops upon the /such an amazing condescension on the part of 
strange panorama below them. Thus they /such a Being. * But I read farther of his prom- 
watched and waited, until the noonday sun/|ises to those who should become his disciples. 
drew near his western home, and, to many, One verse particularly arrested my attention : 
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‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
©an it be possible, I exclaimed, that in this day 
so wonderful an event can happen? Could I 
possibly meet one so awful in his majesty, yet 
so engaging in his loveliness, so renowned 
through all ages for his power, and so dear to 
all the saints of every age of the world? He 
had conquered not a kingdom merely, but the 
whole world; He had overcome not only his 
earthly adversaries, but the Prince of the Powers 
of Darkness, and would reign supreme forever. 
Could 1 possibly hear the voice of Him who, if 
I was only faithful to His teachings, would open 
for me the pesrly gates and welcome me to the 
everlasting abodes of bliss? The thought al- 
most overcame me, and yet I reflected that it 
must be true, for His promises are yea and 
amen forever. 

Where could I find him? The record said, 
‘where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, then am I in the midst of them.” I went 
out from the house pondering upon these words. 
Unheeding my way, I was insensibly led with a 
few others through one of the cross streets to- 
wards a modest building standing a little apart 
from the others. As my companions were about 
entering the enclosure, I inquired of them their 
purpose in thus collecting together, and was 
startled by the reply, ‘we are about to meet 
together in the name of Christ, to adore his 
How 
did my heart leap with joy? These, then, 
were the two or three who were rightly gather- 
ing together, and to them would the promise be 
fulfilled. It was the middle of the week, yet 
they had come, the one from his farm and the 
other from his merchandise, to meet together 
and to meet their Lord. I asked if I might 
enter with them, and, receiving a cordial wel- 
come, went in. The room was large and the 
floor crowded with seats; but the little com- 
pany that | was with walked slowly along the 
aisles, and sat down in silence, listening to the 
inspeaking voice of Him who never yet failed 
to answer the true, seeking soul. 

Yet while I found here, in my measure, the 
object of my search, and while I was permitted 
to rejoice in the blessed appearance and teach- 
ing of my King, my heart was pained, as I 
glanced backwards, at the empty seats behind 
me. I was in the same great city that had 
poured out its hundreds of thousands to greet a 
man, and him a stranger, yet how few were 
gathered to meet their Lord and King, and to 
listen to the direct teachings of their loving 
Saviour. The cares of this life had dimmed 
their anxieties for the future. The pleasures 
of this world had blinded their eyes to the 
glories of heaven. The daily business, the care 
of the family, or, perchance, habitual indolence, 
was suffered to occupy their attention and to 
prevent their enjoyment of this blest com- 


mercy, and to listen to his teachings.” 


REVIEW. 


munion. Should it be so? I would ask the 
question of all, and would that all would join 
in the endeavor to seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, confident that all things 
needful would be added. N. 


——~<9>—-______ 


LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 115.) 

Towards the close of 1798, the propriety of 
changing his place of residence, and joining his 
brother Joseph at New York, was brought un- 
der Stephen Grellet’s serious consideration. 

A residence of more than three years in the 
city of Philadelphia, in the midst of a large 
circle of valuable Friends, had been much 
blessed to him. It had greatly tended to de- 
velope and confirm his Christian character, and 
opened out for him a sphere of usefulness, both 
as a member of civil and religious society, and 
as a Friend and a minister of the Gospel—in 
which he had enjoyed much of the comfort and 
strength of “ Christian brotherhood and Gospel 
fellowship, with fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, to whom he felt united in a relation 
nearer than any ties of consanguinity.” The 
meeting to which he belonged was a highly 
favored one, and at that time, in a very flourish- 
ing condition. It had amongst its members 
sixteen acknowledged ministers, and fourteen 
young persons who “had a testimony for the 
truth,” though not yet recorded as approved 
ministers of the Gospel. He felt deeply sensi- 
ble of the advantages he had enjoyed in the 
bosom of such a ghurch, and, when the pros- 
pect of joining his brother at New York was 
brought before him, it is no wonder that he 
should have looked upon it with very mingled 
feelings. He thus first notices it in his journal: 

“First month 24th, 1799. My spirit, for 
several months, and lately especially, has looked 
earnestly for the pointing of Truth, as it regards 
my removal from this place, where my sou! has 
been so often replenished with the Lord’s heay- 
enly bread, and where I have almost daily 
opportunities to improve in the assemblies 
of his people, to join my beloved brother 
Joseph at New York. The prospect feels try- 
ing ; yet, if I know my own soul, I have no will 
in it, only desiring to be in my right place.” 

After much serious and prayerful considera- 
tion, and consulting with many friends, whose 
judgment, in so important a movement, he 
highly valued, the proposed change of resi- 
dence was concluded upon. The subsequent 
memoranda, in his journal, evince that he had 
reason to believe that the step was a right one. 
In one of these he remarks : 

“Second month 6th. This morning, in my 
retired, silent sitting, I have felt the love and 
sweet presence of my dear Master in a more 
especial manner than I have done for some time. 
I have been fully satisfied of the rectitude of 
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my proceedings in preparing for my moving to 
New York. I have had to remember how the 
Lord has been with me in this place; how he 


valuable Friends. The generality of the sit- 
tings were solemn seasons, especially the con- 
clusion, when the owning and life-giving pres- 
has wonderfully blessed me, even with an in- ence of the gracious Master covered us. O my 
crease of his heavenly riches, settling me more ' soul, humble thyself in the dust, for the Lord 
and more upon Christ, the sure Rock of Ages,' thy God has blessed thee! Truly he is worthy to 
building me up in the most holy faith, sustain-, be continually served, honored, worshipped and 
ing me both as to temporals and spirituals,! obeyed, with my dear Saviour, his beloved Son, 
working wonderfully, on many occasions, for my | through whom alone I have attained peace and 


deliverance. The acknowledgment has in some 
measure appeared applicable to my state :—| 
‘with my staff I passed over this Jordan, and | 
now I am become two bands.’ O my soul, never | 
return to folly and vanity, but, knowing experi- 
mentally that the Lord is good, magnify and 
praise continually his Holy Name!” 

Before his removal to New York, he was lib- 
erated by his Monthly Meeting, to pay a re- 
ligious visit to Friends of several of the Month- 
ly Meetings in West Jersey—‘‘a debt of 
Christian love, which he did not feel easy to 
leave undischarged.” On his return, he made 
the following record in his journal : 

“Fourth month 9th. I returned last evening | 
from my little journey, during which I was en- 
larged in my gift, and many times felt the Lord 
to be a God near at hand, a ready helper. My 
heart is full of gratitude, because he, when he 
puts his servants forth, goeth before them. I 


have the reward of sweet peace for my small 


endeavors to labor in his cause, in this little 
service, which causes me anew to acknowledge 
that I do not serve a hard master, but a rich 
rewarder of all those who love and serve him.” 

The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, held in 
the Fourth month, 1799, occurred soon after | 
this, and he remarks respecting it: ‘“ Under a} 
precious calm, and holy solemnity, the hearts, 
of many were united in the true love and fel- 
lowship which is with the Father, and with his 
Son, Jesus Christ.” 

It was his parting opportunity with many be- 
loved friends, before changing his residence 
from Philadelphia to New York. 

On leaving Philadelphia, Stephen Grellet did 
not at once settle down at New York; but, his 
beloved friend Jarvis Johnson, from Ireland, 
being then travelling in the service of the Gos- 
pel in America, he joined him in a religious 
visit to Friends on Long Island, and in Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting, within the compass of 
New York Yearly Meeting. 

After the conclusion of this engagement, he 
came to New York, just in time to attend the 
Yearly Meeting held there in 1799. It was 
scarcely a month since he had taken leave of 
his friends of Philadelphia, and on being now 
introduced to the members of another Yearly 
Meeting, amongst whom he was about to fix his | 
abode, he remarks in his journal : 

“My being at the Yearly Meeting, on my 
first coming to this place, has given me an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with many 


assurance, and through whom my sins have been 
blotted out—my Lord and my God !” 

After having taken up his residence at New 
York, he was engaged, with his brother Joseph, 
in mercantile concerns in that city. But he 
had been “ bought with a price,” and he deeply 
felt that he was “ not his own.” The “love of 
Christ constraining him,” he could not “live 
unto himself, but unto Him who died for us, 
and rose again.” 

“T was not long able,’ he writes in his 
Autobiography, “to devote much attention to 
business. My mind became much enlarged in 
Gospel love for the inhabitants of this land ; but 
it distressed me that I could not feel any dis- 
tinct prospect of the parts where the Lord 
would have me to goin his service. I greatly 
wondered why an exercise of that nature should 
come so heavily upon me. I was brought to 
such astate that, to obtain peace, and the lifting 
up of the Lord’: countenance upon me, I could 
have given up to go to the ends of the earth. 

Some time after this, 1 heard that my dear 
friend, John Hall, was coming from England, 
on a religious visit to the United States, and 
the impression was made strongly upon my 
mind, that I must stand prepared to join and 
accompany him in that service. I cried earnest- 
ly unto the Lord that, if it was indeed his will 
that I should engage in such an extensive work, 
he would condescend to give me some strong 
evidence of it, and that, as a proof of it, he 
would give to this dear friend to see it himself, 
with clearness. He arrived at New York early 
in the Tenth month. I visited him soon after- 
wards, when he took me aside and told me, ina 
solemn manner, that I was the identical person 
that he had seen, whilst at sea, prepared of the 
Lord to be his companion in the service of the 
Gospel here. He further feelingly said, ‘I 
leave the matter entirely to the Lord, and to 
thee.’ I felt very cautious not to tell him how 
it had been with me, though I marvelled at the 
Lord’s condescension in giving me such an evi- 
dence of his will. After weighing carefully the 
subject, and seeking for the Lord’s direction, I 
concluded that, to have a better opportunity ‘to 
try the fleece,’ | would accompany him as far as 
Philadelphia ; when, finding it was a service 
required of me, I came back to New York, and 
opened my concern to the Monthly Meeting, 
which gave me a certificate of unity and sym- 
pathy, under this my extensive prospect of re- 
ligious service. 
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Leaving my small temporal concerns under 


the care of my dear brother and partner, andj his salvation. 








REVIEW. 





the Lord’s presence, and the grateful sense of 
Walk, O my soul, in that path 


resigning myself to my dear Master’s putting| which thy blessed Master has trodden before 


forth and blessed protection, and to the guidance 
of His Spirit, I went back to Philadelphia, to 
join my beloved friend John Hall. Many of 
my valuable friends in that city entered feeling- 
ly into sympathy with me, and, as fathers and 
mothers, ministered consolation and encourage- 
ment tome. It is right that I should record 
the names of some of these, who hafe so often, 
as the Lord’s instruments, ministered to me in 


thee, and has consecrated for thee. Be also 
willing to die to thyself, that thou mayest live 
through faith in Him. 

It took us till the 10th of Second month to 
visit the meetings of Friends in that Quarter. 
They were, as many had been in Virginia, at- 
tended by slaveholders, with whom the Lord 
enabled us, at times, to expostulate on behalf 
of the poor oppressed; and He so far gave 
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my low estate, viz.: Samuel Emlen, Samuelj place in their minds to our testimony that, 
Smith, John Parrish, William Savery, Thomas | though we delivered plain truths, and showed 
Seattergood, Henry Drinker, Rebecca Jones, &c. | them how contrary the fruits of oppression are 
All these belonged to the North Meeting, of|to pure and undefiled religion before God, yet 
which I had been a member; and many others}in some places here, as had been the case also 
might be named, of other meetings, who also|in Virginia, when feeling our minds engaged to 
had been as nursing parents tome. Never can| have meetings with their slaves, and requesting 
I forget the Christian tenderness wherewith the | their presence if they inclined, they said, ‘they 
Lord enabled them to enter into a sense of the} were fully persuaded we should not say any 
deep exercises which attended me.” thing to their slaves in their abseuce, that we 
{Our limits prevent a continuous account of} would not say in their presence.’ Very satis- 
this journey, but some of the most interesting | factory were some of the meetings we had with 
portions will be extracted. these poor afflicted people. The tenderness and 
“On the 15th of First month, [1800], we|the sensibility of some of their minds have 
crossed the James’ River, and came to Gravelly | often convinced me that, of a truth, God is no 
Run. We attended all the meetings in that|respecter of persons; Christ has died for all, 
section of the country, till we came into the|he is near unto all, and his blessed Spirit would 
lower parts of Carolina. My beloved companion | lead into all truth those that obey him. 
was frequently enlarged, in Gospel authority;} At Rich Square we put up at our beloved 
yet he, as well as myself, was often silent. We] friend, Richard Jordan’s, a valuable minister of 
felt a watchful care that, both by precept, when|the Gospel. I had known him when, a few 
thereto called by our Divine Master, and by ex-| years before, he was on a religious visit to the 
ample, we might draw the attention of the| northern and eastern States, and my spirit had 
people from the poor instruments to Christ | been united to him in Christian fellowship. We 
Jesus the Lord, the ever near and sure teacher,|found him on the eve of leaving home, under 
helper and comforter of his people. And when|the prospect of a visit, in the service of the 
we were called upon to minister to the people, | Gospel of Christ, through England, and parts 
our chief concern was to draw them to the|of the continent of Europe. We remained in 
Saviour of sinners, the Way, the Truth and the|that neighborhood about a week, having sev- 
Life, without whom none can come to the|jeral meetings among the people. Our dear 
Father. We had in those parts some large and | friend, Richard Jordan, accompanied us, being 
precious meetings among the slaves, the hearts! on his way towards Philadelphia to embark for 
of some of whom were much tendered. England; we had a solemn religious oppor- 
The 28th of First month, we came into the| tunity before we parted.” 
pine woods of North Carolina. There the Lord was 
pleased in an humbling, memorable manner, to 
visit me again, and to comfort me. I had gone 
into the woods, which are there, mostly, of very 
lofty and large pines, and, my mind being inward-}| You have heard of the discouraged teacher, 
ly retired before the Lord, he was pleased so to| who went to his superintendent and presented 
reveal his love to me, through his blessed Son,| his class-book, remarking that he must resign 
my Saviour, that my many fears and doubts were | his position, for he saw no fruit from his labors. 
at that time removed, my soul’s wounds were | “ Have you carried each one of your boys, daily, 
healed, my mourning was turned into joy. He} to the throne of grace?” “In a general way,’ 
clothed me with the garment of praise, instead| he replied, “not specifically, not regularly.” 
of the spirit of heaviness, and he strengthened | “Then, my dear brother, before you entertain 
me to offer up myself again freely to him and | for a moment such a resolution as you have ex- 
to his service for my whole life. ‘Surely,’ | pressed, go and do so, and come back to me in 
said I, ‘every labor, every trial, yea the bitter-|a few months and tell me the result” That 
ness and the gall that I have so often partaken | teacher went home, wrote in a class book the 
of, are but a trifle, compared to the joys felt in| significant words, “All these boys for Jesus,” 







(To be continued.) 
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and it was not long before nearly the whole 
class was brought to Christ. 

Beloved teachers and friends of the Sabbath- 
school, we are living in eventful times. The 
spirit of God has been poured out in many 
places, and is only waiting for the asking of 
God’s people to descend in a flood of blessing. 
And we shall see greater things than these. Q, 
that we might not only study Christ in our clo- 
sets, and teach Christ in our Sabbath-school 
classes, but that we might Jive Christ before all 
men, at all times, that they may take notice of 
us that “we have been with Jesus.”—S. S. 


Time 8. 


——__ +20 
For Friends’ Review. 
HABITS OF MINISTERS. 


There is nothing more unprofitable than the 
practice of criticising ministers. They have 
their treasure in earthen vessels, and more or 
less of human imperfection may always be per- 
ceived ; but this treasure is of a heavenly charac- 
ter, and its influence should not be destroyed nor 
lessened by the common practice of idly finding 
fault with some peculiarity of utterance, or slight 
misquotation of scripture. I have known young 


people to be solemnly impressed under a living 
ministry, but its effect was nearly dissipated by 
the head of the family thoughtlessly remarking on 
certain supposed or real defects of delivery ; and 


I know likewise some young people on whose 
minds no preaching, however excellent, .had 
much effect, on account of the criticising habit 
they had fallen into. The same persons, super- 
ficial in their perceptions, have admired unsound 
ministers, or those whose words were but as 
‘sounding brass,” because they happened to 
have a pleasing manner. In things of this world, 
they show more wisdom ; they readily detect the 
smooth, handsomely engraved counterfeit bank- 
note, and know the one which is genuine, al- 
though it be soiled, worn, and even mutilated. 

Bad habits are, however, very undesirable— 
they are public, and are perceived by all, and 
greatly lessen the good that might otherwise 
be effected. Great pains should therefore be 
taken to avoid them. They would exist in a much 
less degree, if one half the criticising behind 
minister’s backs, were kindly administered to 
them in person. Their intimate friends, and not 
themselves, are sometimes wholly responsible. I 
have known them to fall into disagreeable prac- 
tices, which no one has showed to them, while 
many among their hearers often mention these 
habits to each other. The physician and friends 
of a sick man might as well consult together on his 
dangerous condition, but never offer to relieve 
him. I once mentioned to a minister his prac- 
tice of uttering inarticulate sounds between his 
sentences; he replied, “I had observed this in 
others, but thought I should never have fallen 
into so mortifying a habit, of which I was entirely 
unaware.” Another minister, who is widely 
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known, held a public meeting in one of our large 
towns. The next morning he saw this notice in 
the newspaper: “ Mr. ,a minister of the 
Society of Friends, gave us a good discourse last 
evening, and it would have been really excellent 
and its effect great, were it not for the unmean- 
ing ah! which he uttered at the end of every 
sentence.” His friends were going to call the 
publisher to account for this remark, but the 
minister withheld them saying, “ No, no; this is 
the most useful eldering 1 have had for a long 
while,” and he sent a message of thanks accord- 
ingly. Whata pity that not one of his friends 
could have showed him this defect before. 
Another minister, many years ago, was travelling 
in Virginia, and had appointed a meeting distant 
from any settlement of Friends. Among his 
audience was an influential planter, of rough 
manners and expression. He came to the min- 
ister at the close of the meeting, to express his 
satisfaction and thanks “for his excellent ser- 
mon; but what is the use,” asked he, not with- 
out an expression of profanity, ‘of that 

yah at the end of every sentence?” This was 
rather rough eldership, but it was the first the 
Friend had received on this subject. 

It often happens that the audience as well as 
the speaker, are from long usage, unconscious 
of the existence of a bad mode of delivery. I 
mention a single instance out of many which 
might be given. A travelling minister, in ex- 
cellent standing, appointed an evening meeting 
at a Friends’ meeting house in a country village. 
General notice, according to request, was given, 
and the villagers filled the house. When some 
were asked afterwards how they liked the meet- 
ing, they answered in these words, ““‘We have 
no doubt that the matter was excellent, but we 
were so disgusted with the manner, that we de- 
rived no benefit from it.” Few of them could 
be induced to attend another Friends’ meeting. 
Some months afterwards, I met with a member 
of the same meeting with the minister, and 
spoke to him on the subject. ‘“ Why,” said he, 
“T never observed these things in his mode of 
speaking!” He had become familiar with 
them, and they were unnoticed. 

I lately attended a Yearly Meeting where 
there was much excellent preaching, more par- 
ticularly at the appointed evening meetings. 
Among the many ministers, I could not but ob- 
serve the different modes of delivery. Nearly 
all had some kind of a singing tone. With some, 
it was harsh ; with others, quite musical. I dis- 
covered that some admired this peculiarity in the 
latter; but I was struck with the remark of a 
Friend who said, “ The objection that we make 


: to what is called church music is that it excites 
‘the imagination and feelings, but does not pro- 
‘mote vital religion in the heart; the same ob- 


jection exists with the musical tene which some 
ministers have in speaking.” I found, however, 
there were other objections ; for in one instance, 
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the last half of an hour’s sermon from a highly 
esteemed minister was nearly lost upon me, and 
doubtless upon others, by this unnatural singing, 
which rendered it quite difficult to understand 
him in a large meeting house. 
It is important that efforts to correct these 
evils, should be made in the right way. The 
work must be done gently, patiently, and perseve- 
ringly. Many wait till the habit becomes nearly 
fixed, and then attempt to do the whole in one 
interview. They fail of course, and both parties 
become disheartened, because they eannot ac- 
complish at once that which requires months 
und perhaps years. I know a minister of nearly 
forty years’ service, who corrected himself by 
continued labor, of an unnatural tone. None 
need despair, “ The dripping rill, will through 
the solid marble drill.” It is not necessary that 
these kind hints be given by those holding the 
station of Elders; a young and intimate friend 
may often succeed better than those who are 
older, in exhibiting to a minister,—even imita- 
ting the fault in order to explain it, if neces- 
sary,—the faults he may have fallen into. Deep 
religious experience is not required for attention | 


This has been illustrated in an unusual degree by 
the late Yearly Meetings in the West; and we 
may now rejoice in adding another instance— 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting—which commenced 
on the 22nd ult., and closed in the evening of 
the 25th. 

One of our correspondents says :—“ I will add 
my testimony to what seemed to be the univer- 
sal feeling, that we had a favored, a precious 
Yearly Meeting; the blessing which was poured 
out upon the three late Western Yearly Meet- 
ings reached us also, and I trust that it will be 

a season long remembered by some of our young 
people. In view of the recent deaths of a num- 
ber of our dear friends, upon whom much of the 
weight and concern of the Yearly Meeting had 
devolved, we met under great discouragement 
and weakness, but He who is head over all 
things to his church, was not unmindful of us, 
but graciously presided over our assembly from 





t f deli sitting to sitting, renewing our strength, confirm- 

nerely to manner of delivery. . : eu 

ae : J ing our faith, and even enabling us to rejoice 
As a conclusion, therefore, of the whole mat- ; 7 : S| : 

ter, I wish to recommend, together. Truly with Him all things are possi- 
1. Never to criticise a minister behind his | ble—even out of the mouths of babes and suck- 

back, unless it be in the way of private consul-| lings he perfecteth praise. 

tation with a view to the remedy. ; The attendance was larger than for some 
2. Never to blame a minister for any habit, iad cially of tl ; 

. . . . ars ic € py ve ye 
until kind, patient, and continued labor has | Years past, espe ip ciara dae rian ae 
been extended for its cure. who took a deep interest in the business. The 

3. To remember that music combined with | public meetings for worship were very crowded, 
oratory excites the imagination, but does not! and were held to comfort and satisfaction. Over 
wppeal to vital religion nor purify the heart. two hundred Friends met and formed a Friends’ 

4. To remember that the more simple and Riedie fies sailed h 

watural the mode of delivery —without ornament | *'78°S2Y Schoo! Associaton, so promesn ous 


in words or manner,—the better it is adapted to | lestablishment and support of such schools 


ethe spiritual hunger of the hearers. 


Z. Z. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 8, 1860. | 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING.—In record- | 
ing, from time to time, the proceedings of the|from Ohio; Cyrus Carter, from N. 


‘Phebe G. Underhill, from New York, and Sibyl 


several Yearly Meetings of Friends, the reflec- 
tion has frequently arisen that while the sepa- 
rations of the last fifteen years from the Society | 
are deeply to be regretted, they have, neverthe- 
less, carried with them all disunity and discord, 


leaving (except in the case of Philada. Y. M.) 


the great body of Friends humbly and with in- 
creased earnestness laboring in .harmony and 
united faith for their common welfare and for 
the extension of righteousness in the earth. 


| throughout the Yearly Meeting; it proved to 
| a season of deep interest to both old and 
young; and it was very beautiful to see how 


| heartily they united together in the work.” 


Another Friend—a member of Philadelphia 
| Yearly Meeting—wrote thus :—“ There are eight 
!ministers here with Minutes—David Hunt and 
Eli Newlin, from Indiana Y. M.; Samuel Loyd, 


Carolina ; 


Jones, Mary Shove and Abigail Hanson, from 
| New England. 

Kpistles were read from all the Yearly Meet- 
ings except Philadelphia, bringing over the 
meeting feelings of gratitude for these testimo- 
nials of brotherly regard and affection. The 


‘epistle from Indiana informed of the prospect of 


setting up a Yearly Meeting in Iowa, and asked 
the concurrence of Baltimore Y. M. in the 
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measure ; this made some of us feel the loss sus- | ~— with a disease which he bore with Christian 
: | Phil. ‘ ; ‘ | fortitude,—being attacked in Second month last with 
tained by Philadelphia Y. M., in being left out | bronchitis, his little remaining strength rapidly gave 
by its own act, from the brotherhood of Yearly| way. On the evening previous to his departure, his 
. father being anxious to know the state of his mind 
Meetings, [as no correspondence can take place | g 2 : ’ 
. 2 : | and he not being able to articulate, he was requested 

on the subject between the ¥ early Meetings of | if he had an assurance of Divine acceptance, to valse 
liana and Philadelphia. | his hand, which he immediately did. A few hours 
In : I : ] | before the final close, having revived a little, he was 
A memorial of Dr. Richard H. Thomas was heard in a whisper pleading with his Heavenly 
read with raised shutters; it is very interesting, | Father for patience to hold out to the end, and in 
et ee ~" | his own good time take him to himself, which prayer 

and brought much deep feeling over the meet-' in Divine mercy, we believe was shortly answered. - 
ing, with considerable expression. It was ap-! Drep, On the 5th of Tenth month, 1860, Wm1uam, 


proved by the united meeting, and 1000 copies | °°” of Richard and Grace Ridgeway, in the 13th year 
of his age, of the same place. 

, On the 17th of Ninth month last, CHARLEs 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings | Hauwapr, a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting 

" for the Eastern and Western Districts, in the 81st 

year of his age. He was a native of Prussia, but 

of the Friends here in behalf of the colored | removed to this country in early life, and settled in 

Baltimore, Maryland. His upright walk, sound 

; morality and practical Christian life caused him to be 

The meeting has been larger than usual, and | much respected and beloved. He was an affectionate 

la a » oventent 3 ,4<¢ | husband, a devoted father and a good citizen. Fora 

the young I riends ” ineed the came mee , | number of years before his close, he suffered acutely 

in the proceedings, which is-very encouraging, |from disease, but was preserved in great patience 

and makes our hearts rejoice. The love and | 2d submission; and when his end drew near, his 

, | faith in Christ sustained and supported him, enabling 

| him, as we humbly trust, to meet the pale messenger 

to me, most cordial ; this is a Yearly Meeting of ; with a well grounded hope of a blissful immortality. 


—_- 


were directed to be printed for circulation. 
were read, showing the great interest and care | 


race. 


condescension manifested throughout, have been 


Friends in truth, and has been owned, I fully 
believe, by our Heavenly Father.” 
We hope to receive a copy of the printed 


ae 
NINE-PARTNERS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will commence 


Minutes in season to furnish extracts in our |” the 13th of 11th mo., 1860. 


next number. 


—_—_—-~e>—-—____— 


A Friend, who recently attended some of the 
meetings of Friends in Ohio and Indiana, ex- 


presses, in a late letter, his satisfaction with our | 


remarks, a few weeks since, on the practice of an 
audience turning when they rise at the com- 
mencement of prayer, and adds: “ The prac- 
tice was nearly universal in the west ; a minis- 
ter alluded to it in Western Yearly Meeting. 
Friends appeared not to have considered it, and 
afterwards simply rose to their feet without 


Communications respecting admission should be 
addressed to the Principal, JostaH D. CHasE, 
Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
cecilia 
A Stated Meeting of the ‘‘ Female Society of Phila- 
delphia for the relief and employment of the poor,’’ 


will be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 north 
7th street, on Seventh-day, 11th month 3d, at 3} 


, o’clock. JuLIANNA Ranpo.ps, Clerk. 


——__- <0 > 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will open 
on Third-day, the 27th of 11th mo., 1860, and con- 
| tinue eleven weeks, under the charge of Augustine 
| Jones, A. B., as Principal, and William L. Haskell, 





| A. B., Associate, with such other assistance as may 


= ‘he subiect was als ; > | be required. 
o, 1e subject was also mentioned by a , : 
turning. the J J >| The boarding house continues under the charge 


minister in the Women’s Meeting with a similar | of James Van Blarcom, Superintendent. Terms for 


result.’ We trust this example will be followed | tuition and board as heretofore. 
resul 5 ee 7 I a ‘ | Applications should be addressed at an early date 
in other places until the custom, so objectionable ' to the Superintendent, Vassalboro’, Maine. 


in various respects, shall be entirely abandoned. | Georcs Ricnarpson, Clerk. 
ee ’ J | Vassalboro’, 10th mo. 8th, 1860.—3teow. 


———__ >—~+e>—- —____—_ 
a = 


Diep, on 27th of Ninth month last, after a short | 
illness, JonatHan H. son of Seneca and Jane Wild- | 
man, in the 23d year of his age. A member of | This singular disease has become so prev 7 


DIPTHERIA AND ITS CURE. 


Rocksylvania Monthly Meeting, Iowa. ‘alent, and has been so generally fatal, that 


—, On the 28th of Ninth month, 1860, Isaac, | any suggestion in regard to its cure will not 
son of Richard and Grace Ridgeway, in the 27th | fail to prove interesting. Its causes are not 
year of his age, an esteemed member of West known, and therefore all treatment has here- 


a Meeting of Friends, Morgan County, | +ofore been merely experimental. In the early 


This dear young friend had been afflicted for severa|lstages of the. complaint, which is always ac- 
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companied by a soreness and swelling of the 
throat, let the patient use a simple solution of 
salt and water as a gargle, every fifteen minutes. 
At the same time moisten a piece of flannel with 
a solution of the same kind, made warm as the 
patient can bear it, and bind it around the 
throat, renewing it as often as the gargle is ad- 
ministered, and. in the meanwhile sprinkling 
fine salt between the flannel and the neck. Use 
inwardly some tonic or stimulant, either sepa- 
rately, or if the prostration be great use both 
together. 


ws +46 


THE PENNY SAVINGS’ BANK AND SHOE BLACK | 


BRIGADE IN LONDON. 

_At a recent meeting of the ‘“ Philadelphia 
Sabbath School Association,” George H. Stuart 
gave a deeply interesting account of his obser- 
vations during a journey the past summer in 
England and Ireland. We extract the following : 

“The pupils of the Ragged-schools deposited in 
these Banks in a single year over $40,000. Think 
of that sum spent in grog, or in the support of 
idleness and crime! They have in connection 
with these schools ten Shoe-Black Societies, and 
all these institutions are intimately connected, 
I may say dove-tailed, in their operations with 
the Ragged-School Union. The Shoe-Black 
Society is a novel as well as an interesting en- 
terprise. The different branches are distin- 
guished by different colors. There is the Red 
Coat Brigade, the Blue Coat Brigade, and so on, 
the members of each having a differently colored 
shirt from the others, by which they are known 
in the streets. Each society has a resort of its 
own, where its members meet in the morning, 
get a cup of coffee, go up stairs, don their whole 
suit, get their apparatus ready and meet together 
once more, when prayer is offered, and God’s 
praises sung, and they go out one by one to the 
places assigned them for the day. John is sent 
to London Bridge; and Thomas is sent to the 
Bank of England—and there they must keep 
their stand all the day. They return at night, 


give an account of all they have received, pay | 


so much into the treasury for their board, deposit 
a certain sum in the savings’ bank, and take so 
much home to their families. The way in which 
these societies are related to the Sunday-school is 
this: no boy can become a member of any of the 
Shoe-Black Brigades unless he has a certificate 
of regular attendance on seme Ragged-Sabbath- 
school. Hence, if he is not a little soldier in the 
Sabbath-school army, he cannot get the patron- 


No wonder the men and women of God are en- 
couraged there, when a teacher of the Field 
Lane School wrote to her superintendent the 
|other day ‘I have endeavored in every lesson 
to hold up Christ the Saviour. When I have 
failed to do it I have felt condemned, for I did 
not know that I should ever see my class again,’ 
No wonder, I say, that teachers with the spirit 
of that female are successful, and that many of 
these ragged-school boys and girls are now orna- 
ments to the church of Christ, that many of 
them, as they are scattered over the world, carry 


with them the good lessons and principles so care- 
fully instilled into their young minds and hearts. 
Many of them leave London and seek homes in 
distant parts of the world. Some are now living 
in Australia and in Canada, and these by 
industry and energy are surrounding themselves 
with the comforts of life. Letters are often re- 
ceived from these ragged-scholars, one of whom, 
writing home, enclosed a five-pound note to be 
put into the treasury, as a testimony of his re- 
' gard to the Ragged Union. They become far- 
mers and mechanics in the new homes to which 
they are sent by means of the sums which have 
accumulated at the Savings’ Banks. Thus they 
become useful members of society, while other- 


wise they might have become useless burdens 
and pests to the London community.” 


For Friends’ Review. 


COMMERCE AND PEACE. 


A French periodical, the Revue des Deus 
Mondes, says :—“ The people who shall first have 
the courage to accomplish a sincere disarmament, 
and to follow a system essentially and frankly 
pacific, to give to others by its initiation and its 
example, a sense of confidence and security, 
will deserve well of the human race.” 

In an article on the relations of France and 
England, the London Herald of Peace remarks : 

“There are men among us who profess to 
treat with ineffable contempt those who would 
fain make commerce a bond of peace between 
different countries. Their objection to it is, 
that it involves too mean and sordid an idea of 
human nature to suppose that men are to be 
| swayed only by considerations of their material 
‘interests. They represent the advocates of 

these views as persons of grovelling minds, who 
‘are always absorbed in the meum and tuum of 
| profit and loss, who propose a principle of pure 
'selfishness as the only bond of union between 


age of the public he otherwise would. It istrue| human beings. We need not tell our readers 
that some are outside of the organization, volun-| that these representations are nothing but a 
tary shoe-blacks, who labor on the Sabbath, but | gross caricature of the doctrine of commercial 
Christians do not employ them. They do not| influence, as held by all enlightened advocates 


make near so much mouey as those who belong ‘of that doctrine. Commerce promotes peace, 
not merely by promoting a reciprocation of 


: ‘ ; | 
to the regular brigades. Thus the juvenile beg- 
interest, but by enlarging the sphere of human 


i 
\ 
; 
| 


gar population of London are trained to habits | ; i 
of industry and economy ; and what is far better | thought, by extending friendly intercourse be- 
still, they are taught to fear and serve the Lord. tween people of different races, by dispelling 
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ignorant and brutal prejudices, by teaching men 
to repose the truest confidence in each other’s 
probity,—in one word, by exercise of the high- 
est virtues, and by interchange of the noblest 
benefits, moral as well as material. But take 
it in its lowest form, accept the mean inter- 
pretation which mean souls put upon com- 
merce, as a mere mercenary calculation of gain ; 
and even then we affirm that it contrasts favoura- 
bly with Lord Palmerston’s theory—that it does 
not so utterly degrade human nature as the 
notion which he propagates, that the only ground 
on which communities of civilized men can 
stand in any safe relation to each other is that 
of mere brute fear of each other’s strength 
and capacity for fighting. For the gospel pro- 
claimed to the nations from the British senate 
in the middle of the nineteenth century is, ‘ All 
nations are essentially barbarians, in whom the 
strongest passions are the love of plunder and 
the appetite for blood. Therefore, let them put 
no trust in each other. Let them place no re- 
liance on the influence of reason, or justice, or 
humanity, or the progress of civilization, or 
considerations of self-interest, or common enter- 
prises in arms and arts, or solemn treaty engage- 
ments, or the loudest professions of friendship 
and alliance. Let them have faith in nothing 
but gunpowder and cold steel. These are the true 
cement of human society.’ Well, for our part 


we refuse to accept this cynical doctrine, which 
virtually repudiates alike all faith in human 
virtue, and all reliance on God’s providence.” 


etipeitiipcipa 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE MISSION OF NAH-NEE-BAH-WEE-QUAY, OR 
THE UPRIGHT WOMAN. 


On the shores of Georgian Bay, an inlet of 


Lake Huron, in Upper Canada, a tribe of the! 


Ojibway Indians had for many generations re- 
sided on the lands which were theirs by inheri- 
tance. Their Council fires and hunting grounds 
were undisturbed until the settlements of the 


white man came near; then the fair borders of 


the lake were coveted by the pale faces. At 
their solicitation a wide road to the water was 
laid out by the Canadian government, through 
the lands of the poor Indians, and under the 
promise of a future compensation, a large tract 
on each side of this road was taken from them, 
and sold in lots to the new settlers. The pos- 
session of this soil was obtained, but no payment 
was received by the helpless owners. Another 
part was soon desired, and a few of the tribe 
were gained over, by fair promises, to give up 
their homes. Under the color of this unjust 
consent, it was determined by the agents of the 
Indian department that the tribe should remove 
from the fairest portion of their lands, although 
they had not consented to do so, and denied the 
right of the individuals who had yielded to the 
inducments offered, to barter away their inheri- 


tance. Appeal and remonstrance were in vain. 
The land was surveyed and sold. The poor 
Indians then asked that their own homes should 
be reserved—the land that they had cultivated, 
and on which were their cabins and all their 
comforts. If this simple boon could not be 
granted, then, they said, rather than leave they 
would buy their homes at half the price the 
white man would pay. Their requests were 
transmitted to the Department, but the answer 
was returned that an Indian could not hold a 
title to land in Canada. He was a child of the 
forest and a minor under the law. 

A still further encroachment was made, and 
this time by deliberate deception. The unsus- 

|pecting and unwary Indian was told what an 
| advantage it would be to have a saw-mill on his 
land; it might be put up out of the funds the 
government owed them on a former treaty. This 
| seemed like a good thing, and was consented to. 
|Then it was said there should be some land 
given for those who would live at the saw-mill, 
and the Indian asked how much? Oh! a little 
piece, only a few degrees. The Indian replied, 
what is a degree? I know an acre. The wily 
answer was, a small piece, just about as far as 
'one can see in the woods. As this did not 
appear much, no objection was made. Soon 
after the surveyors came, and the degrees, 
to the amazement of the natives, cut off 
miles of their land. They could obtain no 
|redress, and again their property, without con- 
jsent and without compensation, was offered to 
| purchasers at public sale. Their forests and 
their fertile fields, which they had fondly hoped 
,; would be the inheritance of their children, were 
ito be torn from them, and they driven to spots 
'so barren that even the cupidity of the white 
,man would not be likely to seek them. 

In their extremity they held a council, and 
‘sent a deputation to make a personal appeal 
to the authorities of Canada, but there was no 
‘ear opened to their account of outrage, and they 
returned hopeless and desponding. One further 
effort remained. If they could gain the ear of 
their great Mother, the Queen, her arm might 
be long enough to reach across the wide Atlantic 
to help them. 

But how was this great thing to be done? 
Their poverty was great ; they could not pay the 
cost of sending a chief to see her. Providen- 
tially the way was opened. There was a daugh- 
ter of the tribe who was well acquainted with 
the English language, and was one of the royal 
blood. NAH-NEE-BAH-WEE-QUAY had deeply 
felt the grievances and oppression of her peo- 
ple, and had appeared publicly on their behalf. 
She had married an Englishman, and they lived 
comfortably in their cabin with some property 
of their own. They asked her to go, and being 
a woman of prayer, who had embraced the 
Christian faith, she sought the guidance of the 
good Spirit. Being then impressed with the 
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conviction that it would be her duty to leave 
her home, her husband and her children, for 
the sake of her people, she gave herself up to 
the work, in simple faith that the Lord would 
provide for her in a strange land. Being fur- 
nished with the needful credentials and the 
documents to substantiate the case of her tribe, 
and to prove her authority to act upon their be- 
half, she left, alone, for the city of New York. 
On parting, ‘the Chief gave her a gold chain, 
which he had long cherished as a gift, and, 
saying that it was his all, told her, if she wanted 
bread, to sell it. 

In passing through Rochester, Nah-nee-bah- 
wee-quay was kindly accosted in the street by a 
lady, who was interested in the Indians, and in- 
vited to her house. Here she was hospitably 
entertained and cheered by the friendly notice 
of several benevolent persons, one of whom ac- 
companied her to the cars, and commended her to 
the care of an acquaintance going to New York, 
requesting him to take her toa suitable boarding 
house in the city, which he kindly did. The 
day after her arrival, she called on a person 
with a letter of introduction, but was coldly re- 
ceived, and, lonely and sad, returned to her 
lodgings. Her faith was sorely tried, but she 
was comforted in prayer. 

Through what appeared to be a providential 
interposition, she became acquainted with some 
benevolent persons, several of whom were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. These indi- 
viduals having patiently and fully examined her 
papers, and heard her simple and touching 
statements, were fully satisfied that it would be 
right to aid her in the attempt to seek justice 
for her oppressed brethren. They raised an 
ample sum of money, gave her a comfortable 
outfit, and procured a cabin passage for her in 
the steamer Persia to Liverpool on the 25th of 
the Fourth month, 1860. They also forwarded 
to a friend in Liverpool a bill of exchange for a 
sum sufficient to meet her expenses in England, 
and provide for her return. The voyage was 
prosperous, and on landing at Liverpool, she was 
introduced toa Friend residing there, who at 
once kindly offered her a home in his hospitable 
dwelling. After a short tarriance, arrangements 
were made for her proceeding to London, where 
she was received by Friends residing in Stoke 
Newington, who, with warm and open hearts, 
made her an inmate of their family for a period 
of four months. To their devoted and perse- 
vering labor, on her behalf, is largely to be 
ascribed the prosperity which attended her 
mission. 

Soon after her arrival in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, Nah-nee-bah-wee-quay was present at the 
meeting of the Aborigines Protection Society, 
held at Friends’ Meeting-house in Gracechurch 
street, which was largely attended. She was 
invited to address the audience, which she did 
with such true pathos, as deeply to interest them 
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|glad to hear again from her. 
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in the story of the wrongs of the poor Indian, 
It was a touching appeal to those who loved 
and valued their homes with all their pleasing 
and tender associations, and struck a chord that 
vibrated near the heart. 

She told them how the Indian had appealed 
in vain to the authorities of Canada for relief 
from oppression; she described their feeble 
councils almost in despair of justice. But there 
was a path across the mighty deep that led to 
their great mother, the Queen, and as there was 
no one else to go, she was willing to travel the 
long distance and present their petition. Hay. 
ing come near, she said she could not find the 
door by which she could see the Queen, and no 
one could tell her where it was. 

Her simple eloquence made a great impression, 
and sympathizing friends earnestly aided her in 
finding access to the Queen. Those learned in 
the law freely offered their services; a suitable 
memorial was prepared and presented by a mem- 
ber of Parliament to the Duke of Newcastle, 
which received his consideration. Private in- 
fluence that had near approach to the royal fam- 
ily was employed, and ere long she received a 
message through the Duke, that there was an 
open door, and an invitation to call and see the 
Queen on the following day. 

The visit was most interesting and satifac- 
tory. The royal hand was held out for the 
usual respectful kiss, but Nah-nee-bah-wee-quay 
accepted it as that of a friend, and grasped it 
with a hearty good will. Her uncourtly error 
was smiled at and gently passed by, and the 
grievances of her tribe were graciously alluded 
to. The Queen said that she had instructed 
her Minister, the Duke of Newcastle, to in- 
quire into the case of the Indians, and had ex- 
pressed her wish that their wrongs should be 
redressed. The Duke, who was present, stated 
his intention to examine into the matter when 
he arrived in Canada with the Prince of Wales. 

The Queen also pleasantly asked about her 
husband and children, and desired that Nah- 
nee-bah-wee-quay would give her name. A 
ecard being handed with it on, the Queen smiled 
and wished her to pronounce it, and then said she 
was much interested in her cause, and would be 
The interview 
was then satisfactorily closed, and the mission 
brought to a hopeful conclusion. 

The remaining residence of Nah-nee-bah- 
wee-quay in England, was prolonged by the in- 
teresting occurrence of a son being born to her, 
at which time of need she received the most 
assiduous care from the friends who had wel- 
comed her to their hospitable dwelling at Stoke 
Newington. Her return passage having been 
engaged i in the steamer Persia, to leave “Liver- 
pool for New York on the 15th of the Ninth 
month, she was accompanied from London to 
the vessel by her kind friends, and comfortably 
settled by them on board, with every con- 
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yenience necessary for herself and infant child. 
Qn the voyage she received much civility and 
friendly attention from many of the passengers, 
several of the ladies assisting her in the care of | 
her infant, and expressing their interest in | 
kind, social converse. After a very favorable | 
passage the steamer arrived in the harbor of 
New York, where Nah-nee-bah-wee-quay was 
cordially welcomed, and intended shortly to 
return to her beloved home, having, we have 
no doubt, the reward of peace for her de- 
votedness to the cause of her oppressed breth- 
ren. 


— 
TERRORS OF THE DESERT. 


The Hebrews, on their departure from Egypt, 
wandered for forty years in the region between 
that country and Palestine. Their experience 
during that time left an impression on the na- 
tional mind respecting the terrors of the wilder- 
ness, which was never effaced. Their vicinity to 
the same uncultivated, desolate tracts, after 
their settlement in the promised land, kept up 
their familiarity with the characteristics of the 
desert. It was to them the land over which 
brooded every frightful evil; where men pined 
with hunger and thirst; where the sun smote 
them by day, and the cold pained them by 


night ; where reptiles, whose sting was death, 


nestled among rocks and in holes of the earth ; 
where sand-storms bewildered and overwhelmed 
the traveller ; where winds swept from the south, 
scattering pestilence and destruction in their 


way. It is not surprising that the Hebrew ima- 
gination had recourse often to this ample store- 
house for terrific imagery. How forcible, for 


instance, is Jeremiah’s appeal to his countrymen | 


when he would reprove them for forgetting 
God’s great deliverance in their behalf! 

” Where is Jehovah, 

Who brought us up out of the land of Egypt— 

He who led us through the wilderness, 

Through the land of the desert and pit-falls, 
Through the land of drought and the shadow of death, 
Through the land wherein no one wanders, 

And where no man dwells?” 


The Psalmist, when he would set forth the 
punishment of the wicked, says (11: 6): 
‘* He shall rain upon the transgressors 


Snares, fire and brimstone, and burning blasts ; 
the portion of their cup.”’ 


The “ blasts” refer undoubtedly to the simim, 
a poisonous wind which occurs in the desert. 
The overthrow of the cities of the plain supplies 
the other phraseology here and that of kindred 
passages. 

The serpents which infested the Israelites 
were among the evils from which they suffered 
in the desert. In “ that great and terrible wil- 
derness were fiery serpents and scorpions!” as 
Moses reminds them in his last instructions 
(Deuteronomy 8:15). They still abound in the 
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same and similar places. A few weeks later 
than the time of my journey they are said to be 
so numerous as to expose the traveller to great 
danger. It requires special caution, in arranging 
the bed at night, to guard against their attacks. 
One day we saw in our path an asp, a foot Jong, 
coiled up in the attitude of springing; which 
the Arabs killed, saying that it was exceedingly 
venomous. <A few hours later on the same day, 
in turning up an old garment on the ground, 
they found another reptile, of a different species, 
but also malignant. The feet and legs, not only 
of the men, but of the animals which they ride, 
are liable to be bitten under such circumstances. 
We see the force here of Jacob’s language, in 
describing the subtle character of the tribe of 
Dan. “ He shall be a serpent in the way, an 
adder in the path, that biteth the horses’ heels, 
so that his rider shall fall backward.” (Genesis 
49: 17.) 

Dr. Shaw, the traveller, says, that, in the 
desert east of the Red Sea, just where the Isra- 
elites encountered this plague, he found the evil 
still unremoved. “Vipers, especially in the 
wilderness of Sin, (Exodus 16: 1), were very 
dangerous and troublesome; not only our camels, 
but the Arabs who attended them, running 
every moment the risk of being bitten.”— 


Hackett. 


—_———- oo 
THE GULF STREAM AND THE WEATHER. 


The great oceanic current which proceeds 
along our Eastern coast has been making its in- 
fluence felt for several days, to the no small dis- 
comfort of multitudes who have been suffering 
from a lassitude, the cause of which they were 
not able to explain. 

In summer it hugs the coast of this part of 
North America more closely than in winter ; 
and the south-east wind brings us more directly 
under the influence of that heated current. The 
atmosphere, on passing over it, becomes sur- 
charged with vapors, which partially congeal 
upon reaching the land. That moisture is so 
abundant that. the human system is unable to 
perform the insensible perspiration required to 
preserve it in a high tone of health and vigor, 
and hence the disagreeable feelings experienced. 

The prevailing atmospheric currents in this 
section of country come from the north-west, 
and in traversing the continent, these have be- 
come nearly exhausted of their moisture. Hence 
they are found to absorb it freely from animals 
as well as the surface of the ground, and in 
that condition the human being, discharging 
freely through the porous system, feels unusu- 
ally active in body and clear in intellect. The 
physical and mental characteristics of the Ame- 
rican people, in fact, are owing in a great de- 
gree to the winds which prevail in this country. 

On the other hand, the west of Europe has a 
climate more mild and moist than ours, because 
the south-west winds are more or less laden with 
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moisture collected from the Gulf Stream and 
the remainder of the North Atlantic. This 
difference in climate has produced a different 
type of mankind—one that is heavy, slow, 
phlegmatic and dull, in comparison with our- 
selves. Owing to similar causes, the Anglo- 
Saxon stock will produce still other varieties 
in South Africa, Australia and Hindostan.— 
Public Ledger. 


ee 
FAMILY ECONOMY. 


There is nothing which goes so far toward 
placing young people beyond the reach of pov- 
erty, as economy in the management of their 
domestic affairs. It is as much impossible to 
get.a ship across the Atlantic with half a dozen 
butts started, or as many bolt holes in her hull, 
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withstanding his minute knowledge of the road 
they went: astray, and spent hour after hour in 
going up one gallery and down another. In 
total darkness, they could not find any clue to 
direct them to an outlet, and the further they 
walked, the more desperate their situation ap- 
peared to become. At length, after several 
hours spent in pacing up and down, they were 
completely exhausted by fatigue and terror. 
Then Katery hada happy idea: “ Let us shout 
for help,” he said ; ‘‘ perhaps we may be heard !” 
They did shout, but, for hours more, their cries 
remained unheard, amid the din of the noise 
above. Nor was the night more favorable, as 
few persons pass through that part of the city 
at night. At length, towards ten o’clock in the 
morning, a journeyman printer named Phillip- 
part, employed on a journal, was returning to 





























as to conduct the concerns of a family without | his residence, 10 Rue Duguay Trouin, near the 
economy. It matters not whether a man fur-! Luxembourg, and, when near his door, it seemed 
nish little or much for his family, if there be a! to him that he heard cries of distress from under 
continual leakage in the kitchen, or in the par-|the earth. At first he fancied he was laboring 
lor, it runs away, he knows not how; and that! under an illusion, but, on listening, he distinctly 
demon Waste, cries “ More,” like the horse-| heard human voices from below an iron slab which 
leech’s daughter, until he that provides has no! covers an orifice opening into the catacombs. 
more to give. It is the husband’s duty to bring | He summoned some police officers, and they, 
into the house, and it is the duty of the wife to! hearing the same cries, caused the slab to be re- 











































































see that nothing goes wrongfully out of it. 


——_-—~<0e 
FRIGHT IN THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


The catacombs of Paris extend beneath a seal 
siderable part of the Faubourg St. Germain, and | 
especially the rues St. Jacques, de la Harpe, de ; 
Tournon, de Vaugirard, the Théftre de l’Odéon, 
the church of St. Sulpice, the Panthéon, Val-de- 
Grice, the Observatoire, etc., and they go be- 
yond the fortifications to Monrouge. In them, | 
as is known, are deposited the bones which were | 
collected from the different burial places of Paris, 
on the suppression, in the time of the Revolution, | 
of cemeteries within the walls ; and these ghastly 
objects are piled up in such a way as to form 
galleries or streets, which extend for miles. It 
is recorded that at different times, numerous 
persons have lost their way in these dreadful re- 
gions, and have died of hunger and terror. 

From a French paper we learn that four men 
have recently escaped, almost by miracle, from 
this terrible death. M. Katery, one of the keep- 
ers of the catacombs, having occasion to change 
a lock of the door of one of the galleries, went, 
on the previous afternoon, to the spot, accompa- 
nied by a locksmith named Chabral, that man’s 
apprentice, of the name of Moron, and M. Ozan- 
ne, an architect’s pupil. Incredible to relate, 
they took only one candle, and did not even 
place it in a lantern, and, more extraordinary 
still, did not carry with them any matches. No 
sooner had they reached the door where the job 
was to be done, than a sudden puff of air blew 
out the light! Under the guidance of Katery, 
they attempted to find their way back; but not- 





moved. ‘“ Who are you down there? and what 
are you doing ?” asked one of the officers; and 
the answer was given: ‘“ We are four men lost 
in the catacombs! Pray give us a light!” Some 
matches and candles were let down, and one of 
them having struck a light, said: ‘“ We know 
our way now; we will go out by the door in the 
Rue Notre Dame des Champs!’ and they went 
away. Shortly after, four men, pale and hag- 
gard, presented themselves at the guard-house 
to the Rue de Fleurus, and related these facts. 
Having told their tale, the poor men were of 
course warmly: congratulated on their escape 
from a dreadful death, and they, ou their part, 
expressed hearty gratitude to Phillippart, and 
to the officers who removed the slab.— The 
Methodist. 


—_—_——— wo 


THE VALUE OF A LONDON DUST HEAP. 


From an article on the London poor, in the 
Quarterly Review, we clip the following extract. 
It is a quotation from a book called “The Mis- 
sing Link.” 

“The contents of every dust-bin in this vast 
London are carried away periodically. The 
dustman receives a small gratuity from each 
householder, and when he has collected a cart 
load, he demands another shilling at the gate of 
the Paddington wharves, as he deposits it within 
their precincts. A dust heap is very valuable 
to the contractor, and a large one is said to be 
worth four or five thousand pounds. It has to 
be sifted, sorted and disposed of. We can give 
but a slight idea of its miscellaneous contents. 
Its chief constituent element is cinders, mixed 
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with bits of coal, from the carelessness or waste 
of thousands of servants, which the searchers 
pick out of the heap to be sold forthwith. The 
largest and best of the cinders are also selected 
for the use of laundresses and braziers, whose 
purpose they answer better than coke. The far 
greater remainder is called breeze, because it is 
the portion left after the wind has blown the 
cinder dust from it, through large upright iron 
sieves, held and shaken elbow-high by the wo- 
men who stand in the heap, whilst men throw 
up the stuff into the sieves. The breeze and 
ashes also are sold to brickmakers, the ashes are 
mixed with the clay of the bricks, and the 
breeze is used as fuel to burn between their 
layers. 

But the heap likewise includes software and 
hardware. The former includes all vegetable 
and animal matter—all that will decompose. 
All these are carried off to be employed as ma- 
nure. Stale fish and dead cats come into this 
list, the skins of the latter being stripped off by 
the sifters, who can sell them for 4d. or 6d.,| 
according to their color, white being most in| 
request. ‘The hardware does not merely mean 
broken pottery, though of this there is great 
abundance. Part of the pottery is matched and | 


mended by the women who find it, and becomes | 
their perquisite; the rest, with the oyster shells, | 
is sold to make new roads. But “ hardware” | 


in the dust heap means rags, which go to the 
paper makers; bones, which go to the bone 
boilers; old iron, brass and lead, to salesmen of, 
those metals; broken glass, to old glass shops; 
old carpets, old mattresses, old boxes, old pails, ' 
old baskets, broken tea boards, candlesticks, old , 
fenders, old silk handkerchiefs, knives and salt- 
cellars—not forgetting old shoes, which go in 
baskets to the translators, who turn old shoes 
into new; everything in short, that the house- 
holder has thought not worth mending, besides 


. many a wasteful addition which the masters 


never knew, from mansions where recklessness ; 
and extravagance bear rule. 

“ Some of the contents are the sifter’s perqui- 
site—a certain amount of cinders and as much 
paper and wood as they can carry, and corks of 
bottles, by which alone some boast they can, 
find themselves in shoe leather; pill boxes also | 
and gallipots are their lawful property ; jewelry, ' 


af ter, rs s ; , 2~2910N- | : 
silver forks and spoons, and money are occasion-} 414 some are sowing the seeds of care, 


ally found, and too often appropriated by the 
finder. 
sum was discovered among the waste paper.” 


——_—_-—~<0r > 
SONNET. 


Sad is our youth, for it is ever going, 
Crumbling away beneath our very feet ; 
Sad is our life, for onward it is flowing 
In current unperceived, because so fleet ; 
Sad are our hopes, for they were sweet in sowing— 
But tares, self-sown, have overtopped the wheat ; 
Sad are our joys, for they were sweet in blowing,— 


One day, a check for a considerable ; 
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And still, O still, their dying breath is sweet ; 
And sweet is youth, although it hath bereft us 
Of that which made our childhood sweeter still ; 
And sweet is middle life, for it hath left us 
A nearer good to cure an older ill; 
And sweet are all things, when we learn to prize 
them, 
Not for their sake, but His who grants them or de- 
nies them. 
Aubrey de Vere. 


o -—-49—-— 


OCTOBER. 


Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious breath, 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow 
brief ; 
And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
Wind of the sunny South! oh! still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like to a good old age released from care, 
Journeying, in long serenity, away. 
In such a bright, late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, ’mid bowers and 
brooks ; 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 
And music of kind voices ever nigh ; 
And when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 
Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass. 
W. C. Bryant. 


THE WORLD HARVEST. 


They are sowing their seed in the daylight fair, 

They are sowing their seed in the noonday’s glare, 

They are sowing their seed in the soft twilight, 

They are sowing their seed in the solemn night— 
What shall the harvest be ? 


They are sowing their seed of pleasant thought, 
In the Spring’s green light they have blithely 
wrought ; 
They have brought their fancies from wood and dell, 
Where the mosses creep and the flower buds swell; 
Rare shall the harvest be! 


They are sowing the seed of word and deed, 

Which the cold know not, nor the careless heed ; 

Of the gentle word and the kindest deed, 

That have blest the heart in its sorest need ; 
Sweet shall the harvest be! 


And some are sowing the seeds of pain, 

Of late remorse and in maddened brain, 

And the stars shall fall and the sun shall wane, 

Ere they root the weeds from their soil again ; 
Dark will the harvest be! 


And some are standing with idle hand, 
Yet they scatter seed on their native land ; 


Which their soil has borne and still must bear : 
Sad will the harvest be! 


They are sowing the seed of noble deed, 

With a sleepless watch and an earnest heed ; 

With a ceaseless hand o’er the earth they sow, 

And the fields are whitening where’er they go; 
Rich will the harvest be! 


' Sown in darkness or sown in light, 

Sown in weakness or sown in might, 

Sown in meekness or sown in wrath, 

In the broad work field or the shadowy path, 
| Sure will the harvest be! 





























































































































































































































































144 FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. | intrigues there in favor of annexation to France, in 
: . ;the same manner and by the same means as were 
aa INTELLIGENCE.— Liverpool dates are to the employed by French emissaries in Savoy and Nice, 


_ Accounts from Syria represent the suffering amon 
The Sardinian army, under the command of the’ ,, ‘ : Se © 8 
King, entered the sendin territory, at three the ative a it sli ee of the war, a 
different points, on the 9th ult. Garibaldi had! °7) ree as dncie-denae + 
solicited the King to go to Naples, and had requested lief Cc ; Bei ‘ on ee -_ > 
that 14,000 men might be sent te him as soon as | acd a at _e a more than 25,000 
possible. The Sardinian fleet, with 3,000 troops on ! ate ‘ ‘a ae oe a the winter approaches, 
board, left Genoa for Naples on the 6th, Some of promaday-rseegeler likely a increased, as many who 
the Sardinians, it was said, participated in the battle | ee se eee a 
of Volturno. The line of that river was still strongly | al . P = 
protected by the Neapolitan forces, who were pre- | 00m coast ao help. Large numbers are also 
pared to defend their position. A cannonade took he tanele ——— 
place near Capua on the 9th, 10th and 11th, and! ; - cain ; ee ae 
Garibaldi’s troops gained some additional positions ; parece ae — : the ee tag ting 
but no attack appears to have been made on the city | mmposed upon foreigners. it authorises them to te 
up to that time | come members of mercantile corporations upon terms 
Deputations from numerous municipal bodies in of equality with Russian subjects; their houses and 
the Tonpeitines States had waited on Victor Emanuel, | Saatories are placed under the protection of the gen- 
inviting him to assume the sovereignty. He had | ral laws of the land, instead of being subject to 
= ee : | local police regulations, and the right of acquiring 
issued a manifesto to the people of Southern Italy, | 1 a aie : os 
explaining the line of policy he had adopted. Alm, ” well 1 personal property is granted them. 
decree had been published ordering a vote by | rped may also manage occupied estates, by a power 
universal suffrage, on the 21st ult., on the following | = attorney from the proprietors, and let or farm 
question: ‘Do you wish Italy to be indivisibly | t a a the sole condition of conforming to the 
united, with Victor Emanuel as constitutional King, aws in force among other subjects of the empire. 


and his legitimate descendants?’’ The pro-Dictator} Mrxico.—Guadalajara was reported to have been 
of Naples had addressed a letter to Mazzini, compli-| captured by the Liberals. The sufferings of the 
menting him upon his patriotism, but asking him to | people during the siege were extreme. General 
give a proof of it by leaving the country, telling him | Degollado was detected in correspondence with the 
that, without intending it, he caused disunion, and | enemy, and was ordered to Vera Cruz for trial. It 
that many used his name with the parricidal intention ; was reported that Puebla had been abandoned, and 
of hoisting another banner in Italy. Mazzini had|the garrison called into the city of Mexico. The 
departed in compliance with this request. people of the capital were said to be in great distress. 

The Sardinian Chamber of Deputies had approved ‘ F es ‘ 
the law of annexation by a vote of 290 to 6. The b a ee ee oan “—— 
vote was preceded by a speech from Count Cavour, | - z ene th ‘an et t the ts ae re The 
defining his position. He urged union; said that he | en ae - = Tits . i i qe 7 
desired Rome to be the capital of Italy, and uttered | fein, e h can sn mm iineme, & little over Cie 
a menace against Venetia. ourth of t e tate, has been returned complete to 

The Pope continued at Rome. It was reported the Marshal's Office in Springfield, and shows & 
that he had refused a pecuniary indemnity offered by population for that section of 315,197, the gain 
Napoleon and Victor Emanuel, and was determined | §'7°° 1860 being 140,659. Complete returns for the 
to remain. Gen. Lamoriciere had returned to France. | *@te of Delaware give 110,542 free inhabitants and 
The French troops had occupied a number of places a claves, he va aggregate of 112,347. The num- 
in the vicinity of Rome. Additional French troops | °°? of slaves has decreased 485 since 1850. 








were embarking at Toulon for that city | The appeals which have been made for the suffering 
Spain had recommended a Congress of the Catholic ' people of Kansas, whose means of subsistence have 
Seems ak Geeta, been destroyed by the long drought, are meeting 


The Austrian Cabinet had sent a note to the Papal with a proper response from some of the more favored 
Government severely censuring the Sardinian inva- portions of on country. A dispatch from Atchison, 
sion ; but declaring that the intervention of Austria, | dated _ beh wlt., announces the arrival at that 
otherwise than in the ordinary diplomatic way, is place, from Illinois, of 17,000 pounds of flour, with 
impossible. Dispatches from the Russian Govern- a supply of corn meal and potatoes, and says that 
ment had been received at Rome, recommending the several trains from the destitute portion of Southern 
Pope not to quit his capital, nor to pronounce any Kansas, a in waiting, were at once loaded, 
excommunication ; but, for the present, to confine and = ee here had previously arrived and been 
himself to protesting against the invasion by Sar- distributed, from that point, 500 bushels of a 
dinia 21,000 pounds of flour, potatoes, &c., most of which 

It was asserted that military movements were were sent to the Neosho country. 


proceeding on a vast scale in Austria; that heavy| Later rrom Evrope.—News by the Fulton, off Cape 
trains, full of soldiers and war material, were | Race, have been received to the 17th ult. Victor 
forwarded by night, and that there was a great | Emmanuel was to enter Naples on the 17th. 
concentration of troops in Venetia. These proceed-| Mazzini has refused to leave Naples, as requested 
ings had given rise to a report that a forward move- | by the Pro-Dictator. 
ment was intended; though it was declared, on the} The Neapolitan princes had ordered a renewed at- 
other hand, that these preparations were caused by | tack against the Garibaldians. 
the threats of Garibaldi, and that Austria had no} The vote on the question of annexation to Pied- 
aggressive intentions. The accounts from Hungary | mont was to be taken in Sicily on the 21st ult. 
continued threatening. The excitement was extend-| It was asserted that great consternation prevailed 
ing. among the Turin Cabinet, in consequence of the 
The Paris correspondent of the London Times | Russian and Prussian ambassadors having remitted 
states that private trustworthy accounts from the formal protest against the Sardinian invasion of the 
island of Sardinia speak of the commencement of! Kingdom of Naples. 









